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PREFACE. 

This report deals very briefly with education and educational 
statistics in British India for the j*ear 1925-2G. It is based upon 
the reports of Provincial Directors of Public Instruction and has 
been considerably abbreviated thi* year. The quinquennial report 
on Education which will be published during the current year will 
contain a full and detailed analysis of education in India during the 
past five years. 

I am greatly indebted to Mr. It. M. Statham for the compilation 
of this report which is almost entirely his own work. 

It. LITTLEHAILES, 
Educational Comm mi oner 
with the Government of India . 


Simla, 

* May 1928. 




EDUCATION IN INDIA 

IN 

1 925-26. 


I. Gejtekal. 

During the year 1925-26 there was an exceptionally large in- 
crease in the nurnbeT of scholars under instruction. The number of 
recognised institutions increased by £b3G2 and the number of scholars 
by 690, 0G7, the corresponding increases during the previous year 
being 9,371 and 513,778 respectively. The nxymber of scholars 
reading in recognised and unrecognised institutions increased by 
700,049 ns ngninst an increase of 498,988 in 1924-25. The table 
below shows the different types of institutions with the scholars in 
attendance at them. 

Institutions and Scholars. 


Types of institution?. 

Institutions. 

Scholars. 

102C. 

1023. 

1020. 

1025. 

Universities ..... 

13 

13 

0,023 

G f 7P0 

ArtB Colleges 

215 

211 

03, OSS 

58,850 

Professional Colleges . 

70 

72 

17,378 

10,882 

High Schools 

2,034 

2,518 

701,037 

715,594 

Middle Schools ..... 

8,203 

7,533 

054,510 

832,007 

Primary Schools .... 

163,104 

175, GC3 

7,700,070 

7,315,011 

, Special Schools 

8,800 

7,730 

280,801 

255,900 

Unrecognised institutions . . • 

34,720 

34,030 

021,018 

012,530 

Total 

i 

237,830 

228.378* 

10, 014,321 

0,814,272* 


* Revised Figures, 


The number of recognised institutions and the number of 
scholars increased in all the provinces, but out of a total increase of 
9,362 institutions as many ns 3,550 were opened in Madras. This 
province also showed the largest increase in the number of scholars, 
156,121, but was closely followed by the Punjab with an increase of 
140,250 scholars.* 
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It is satisfactory t,o note that there was a further rise in the num- 
ber of scholars reading in Professional Colleges and that the number 
of scholars rending in Special Schools increased by 33,898. 

The number of unrecognised institutions rose slightly, and 
their strength increased by 9,0S2, the increase occurring mainly in 
Bengal, the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa and in As«am! 

The percentage of males under instruction in recognised institu- 
tions to the total population was 0*3 ns against G-0 in 2924-25 and 
the percentage of females under instruction was 1-3 ns against 1*2 
in the previous year. 

The rise of 0*5 per cent, in the percentage for males was the 
largest increase recorded in any year during the last ten years and 
though the percentage of G-5 is still far from satisfactory, it com- 
pares very favourably with the figure for ten years ago, which was 
only 4*7. 

Unfortunately the percentage for females has risen extremely 
slowly. It was 0-9 in 191G and after ten years it has increased to 
only 1*3. 

Wastage . — As has been pointed out in successive reports, while 
the numbers reported to l>e reading at school show satisfactory in- 
creases, the duration of school life in the primary classes continues 
to be distressingly short. 

Ill the last annual icport the wastage between class and class 
for hoys' school* as between the veais 1923-24 and 1924-2*3 was 
stated to he : — 


Between Classes T and II . 
Between Classes II nnd III 
Between Clashes III and IV 
Between Classes IV nnd V , 

The corresponding figures for 
1924-25 nnd 1925-2G were : — 


. 2,433,235 

321,240 
25S,P37 
231,555 

the wastage between the years 


Between Clnsses I and II 
Between Clnsses II nnd III 
Between Clnsses III nnd IV 
Botwecn Clnsses IV nnd V . 


2,000,327 

230,330 

242,411 

250,933 


The lntter figures show that aftpr one year Class II represents 
only 34 per cent, of Cln<^ I, Class III 78 per cent, of Class II, 
Class IV 73 per cent, of Class III and Cla*s V 59 per cent, of 
Class IV. 


All the reports from the provinces show that the problem of stag- 
nation in the lower clnsses is still a pressing one. The Director of 
Public Instruction in Bihar and Orissa has given figures for one 
division which show that in the year 1925-2G, 9 per cent, of the 
pupils reading in Class I were promoted after one year’s study, 11 
per cent, were promoted after more than one year’s study in Class I 
and 8 per cent, were promoted after more than two years’ study in 
Class I. 72 per "cent, of the class were not promoted at all. 
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It is sometimes assumed that if compulsion could be universally 
adopted wastage would disappear, but, while compulsion will pre- 
vent the large withdrawals which take place from each class, it 
cannot entirely eradicate stagnation. The Punjab and other pro- 
vinces have been discovering that one cure for the evils of stag- 
nation lies in better schools, with larger and better trained staffs. 
The necessity of eliminating the single-teaclier school of mod era to 
size is being increasingly recognised in the provinces and in the 
Punjab in 1925-2G there were less than 500 single-teacher schools of 
any kind. 

Expenditure . — The total expenditure on education has increased 
by the very large figure of Bs. 1,90,90,310 ns against an increase of 
only Bs. 97,11,973 in the previous year. To this increase Bombay 
contributed Bs. 37 \ lakhs, the Punjab 29 laklis, Burma 27 lakhs, 
Madras 2G lakhs and Bengal 21 lakhs. A reference to table (IV), 
Expenditure on Education » will show to what a remarkable extent 
the provinces vary in the percentages of their expenditure met from 
Government funds, from Board and from other funds. In the 
United Provinces expenditure from Government funds represents 
67 per cent, ot the total expenditure, whereas in Bengal Govern- 
ment funds represent only 38*1 per cent. In the Central Provinces 
fees meet only 11*2 per cent, of the total expenditure, but in Bengal 
fees meet as much as 41 *2 per cent. In Madras 4t other sources — 
and the amount met from other sources is a measure of the private 
effort in education — meet 22*6 per cent, of the total expenditure, 
whereas in Bombay other sources meet only 11 *0 per cent. In Bihar 
and Orissa Board funds meet 2S*5 per cent, of the total expenditure, 
while in Bengal only 5-1 per cent. i« met from Board funds. 

The average nnnunl cost per scholar to Government varies in the 
provinces from Bs. 18-8 in Bombay to Bs. 2-13 in Bihar and Orissa. 
In the vast, sparsety populated, area of Baluchistan the cost to Gov- 
ernment is as high as 11s. 45-S. The total cost per scholar varies 
in the piovinc-es from Bs. 3G-4 in Bombay to Bs. 10-9 in Bihar and 
Orissa, the total cost in Baluchistan being ns much as Bs. 84-11 per 
scholar. 






SUSa'iSS- cnM,o. 
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(a) Hoard Fundi includes Municipal Fundi. 
* Include! flffttfr* tfMm. 
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Legislation, — In August 1925 a bill to establish an Andhra 
University was introduced in the Madras Legislative Council and was 
passed into law in the following Januarv. The Act, which provides 
for the location of the headquarters of the University at Bczwada 
and for the concentration of Honours Colleges at vizagapatnm, 
Rajahmundry and Anantapur, came into force in the districts in 
which Telugu is tne language mainly or largely spoken, namely — 
Ganjnm, Yizagnpatnm, West Godavari, East Godavari, Kistna, 
Guntur, JCellore, Bellary » Anantapur, Cuddnpah, Kurnool and 
Chittoor in April 192G. 

In the budget session of 192G the Madras Council nl*o discussed 
the necessity for the establishment of a Tamil University and tho 
Hon'blc the Minister for Education promised to consider the pro- 
posal for the appointment of a special committee of investigation. 

During the year the Agra University Act was introduced in the 
United Provinces Legislative Council, but was not passed into law 
until August 192G. The Act removes the external side from the 
Allahabad University and establishes an affiliating University at 
Agin. 

The United Provinces District Boards Primory Education Act, 
which has extended the facilities for introducing compulsion, grant- 
ed by the Primary Education Act of 1919 to Municipalities, to Dis- 
trict Boards, was also passed during the year and the .Government 
of the United Provinces placed an officer on special duty to formu- 
late plans to give etfect to the new law. 

In the Punjab an Act called the Punjab Primary Education 
(Enforcement Act) was passed in January 1926. The Act legalised 
the application of the provisions of Part II of the Punjab Primary 
Education Act of 1919 to certain local areas in the Tun jab. 

In Assam the Primary Education Bill passed through the Com- 
mittee stage of the local Legislative Council. 'The Bill provides 
for the gradual introduction of compulsion in approved local areas, 
local bodies paying one-third and the Government two-thirds of the 
cost. 


II. Coxtkol. 

Inspection , — Consequent on the rapid expansion of elementary 
education and the opening of a large number of new elementary 
schools proposals were under consideration in Madras for the 
strengthening of the subordinate inspecting’agency by the creation 
of a new class of officers called Junior Deputy Inspectors, 

In Burma it has been decided to abolish the cadre of Sub- 
Inspectors, replacing all Sub-Inspectors by Deputy-Inspectors and 
in Bihar and Ori^a the scheme for the appointment of Deputy 
Inspectors was completed during the year under review. 

The Indian Educational Service , — The end of tho Indinh Educa- 
tional Service is within sight and in 1925-26 out of a total* of 377 
sanctioned posts in the Men's branch of this Service only 28I*yrere 
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filled permanently or held by officiating officers. With the stopping 
of fuiiher recruitment to the Service in 1924 the process of India- 
nisation of tlie Indian Educational Service automatically came to an 
end, but, even as it was, as many as 131 posts were held by Indians 
in 1925-2G. In Madras 52 per cent, of the posts in the Men’s 
Branch of the Indian Educational Service were held by Indians; 
in Bomba) r 71 per cent, and in Bengal 51 per cent. The I.E.S. will 
be replaced by provincial educational services in the near future. 


III. University Education. 

There were G,G23 students in the teaching departments of the 
thirteen Universities as against G,7Q9 students in 1925, The num- 
ber of Arts and Professional Colleges rose from 283 to 290 and the 
number of students reading in them from 75,732 to 80,9GG. The 
total expenditure on University and Collegiate education increased 
from Us. 2,00,97,235 to Rs. 2,85,22,117. No new University was 
opened during the year, but an Act to constitute and incorporate a 
University for the Telugu Districts of the Madras Presidency wo? 
passed by the Madras Legislative Council in January 192G. The 
new University will be called the Andhra University. It will he 
an affiliating University and the Act provides for the concentration 
of Honours teaching at three specified centres, the ultimate use of 
the Vernaculars ns the media of instruction and examination and 
for the establishment and maintenance of a Publication Bureau, an 
Employment Bureau, Students Unions and University Extension 
Boards. The Bombay University Reforms Committee, which was 
appointed in May 1924 submitted its report in May 1925 and the 
Senate made the following recommendations thereon to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay : — 

(1) The elaboration of University administrative machinery. 

{2) The reform of the Senate. 

(3) The expansion of University post-graduate instruction and 

research. 

(4) The establishment of a College of Technology. 

(5) The establishment of a University Provident Fund, 

{6) The organisation of the physical and military training of 
students. 

(7) The provision of a recurring grant from Government to the 
University, 

- The recommendations of the Senate are under the consideration 
■df the Bombay Government. 

The ^finances of the Post-Graduate Department of the Calcutta 
University vwerc placed on a more stable basis by n recurring grant 
of Rs; 3 lakhs » voted by the Bengal Legislative" Council in August 
19,25.. The , financial position of the Dacca University was much 
improved by] the ‘passing of the Dacca University Amendment Act 
* \ 1 ilV 
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in August 1925, the Act guaranteeing to the University a statutory 
annual grant of Its. 5] lnklis. The hostel for women students at 
the Benares University' was completed during the year. It pro- 
vides accommodation for J90 students, but only five women were in 
residence. The financial position of the Benares University has, 
unfoitunntely, remained unsatisfactory. The Rangoon University 
added six now professorships to its staff to provide for the new 
medical course, raising the total number of professor&hips to 
twenty-one. An A< t (Burma Act No. TII of 1925) was passed by 
the Burmu Legislature to provide for the constitution and powers 
of a Board of Trustees for the erection of the buildings of tbe 
University. The Patna University opened a Medical Faculty and 
admitted to its privileges up to the M.B., B.S. standard tlie Prince 
of Wales* Medical College at Patna. The Wheeler Senate Hall, 
the construction of which co*t Its. 1J lakhs, was opened in Mnrch 
192G. Tim construct ion of the Nagpur University offices and Law 
College buildings was almost completed and the construction of a 
University Library building was begun. An Agriculture Faculty 
was instituted and the Agricultural College was affiliated to the 
University. The scheme for founding a University in Rajputena 
was abandoned owing to the lack of support from the Indian States. 
On the other hand the proper a} to establish a University nt Agra, 
to which the Colleges in Rnjputana will be affiliated, took definite 
Bbnpe and the Agra University Bill was introduced in the United 
Provinces Legislative Council soon after the close of the year under 
review. 
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Indian students in the United Kingdom , — The number of Indian 
students studying in tlxe United Kingdom in 192G.was approximately 
1,-500. The following table show* the number of Indians at the 
principal educational centres in 1925 and 192G. 



The remaining students in 1926 were studying at Provincial Uni- 
versities or in technological institutes and of these 1G wctc at Bir- 
mingham, 26 at Bristol, 25 at Leeds, 22 at Liverpool, 53 at Man- 
chester, 28 at Sheffield, 12 at St* Andrews, 80 at Glasgow, 20 at 
Belfast, 5 at Aberdeen, 5 at Nottingham and 2 at Durham. 

It is not possible to state the actual number of students study- 
ing in the various faculties but it is noteworthy that nearly 2*#' 
students were preparing for degrees or diplomas in Engineers? 
Technology nnd over 1U0 were studying for medicine. One hzz 5r> : 
and forty-seven of tlie students, including 21 women, were 
ment scholars. The following table shows the number ol * 
holding Government of India, Provincial and Indian Sir** *2 ~~- 
*liips : — 

Government of India . . , ;; 

Madras ^ 

Bombay 

Bengal * # ~ 

United Provinces 

Punjab . ’ . 

Burma 

Bihar nnd Orissa . . _ 

Central Provinces „ 

Assam . , ... 

Mysore . . ... 

Balinwnlpur 

XiunawfldA .... 

Sussex Trust .... „ 
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Over one hundred of these scholarships were awarded for pro- 
fessional and technical study* 

The report on the work o£ the Education. Department of the 
High Commissioner's office for the year 1925-26 comments on the 
increased attention that is being paid to scientific study and states 
that <f it is interesting to note that an increasing number of stud- 
ents is coming to this country for further study in pure or applied 
science, including many who have taken good honours degrees at 
their Indian Universities and now seek specialised training of some 
kind. In view of the need in India of men who have had a thorough 
scientific training and can thus return to their own country' ade- 
quately equipped to assist in the development of its natural 
resources, this is a tendency which deserves every encouragement 

The Inter-University Board . — The, second annual meeting of 
the Board was held at Delhi in February 1926. It was attended by 
representatives from the Bombay, Madras, Punjab, Benares, 
Aligarh, Mysore, Nagpur, Delhi, Patna and Osmania Universities 
and by the Educational Commissioner with the Government of 
India* 

The Board considered, amongst other matters) the grades and 
salaries of University Teachers; the recognition of the degrees of 
Indian Universities by the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge; 
statutory grants to Universities ; military training for University 
students; adult education and tutorial classes; the encouragement 
of scientific research and the relation of the intermediate stage of 
education to University work. 


Nnwab Hyder Nawaz Jung Bahadur of the Osmania University 
was elected chairman and Mr. N. S. Subbu Bao, memfaeT of the 
Board for the Mysore University, was elected Secretary for the 


ensuing year. 


Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore , — One hundred and 
twenty students were in attendance during the last session ; three of 
these were sent by private firms and forty-three held Institute 
scholarships. The following local Governments and Indian States 
maintained scholars at the Institute: Madras, Bombay, Bengal, 
Central Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, Mysore, GwalioT, Bka^agar 
and Bajpipla. 


By a notification of the Government of India dnted the- 12th 
February 1926 the constitution for the administration and manage- 
ment of the properties and funds of the institution was revised. 
Under the new constitution provision has been made for represen- 
tation on the council of four nominees of Indian universities; two 
nominees of the Government of India, two nominees of the Govern- 
ment of His Highness the Maharajah of Mysore and one nominee t>f 
the Indian Legislative Assembly. 
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'Results oj the Degree Examinations. 
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University. | 

reisers w.r < 
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]■ 
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1«25 

r 

1 Mmlrn« . ' • 

{«) 

(«) 

30 
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2 Andhra* 





Bomba} . 
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M 04 

:o u 

f 

4 Calcutta 

Ofi I 

31 £ 

0*> 2 

31 * 

Bengal . n j 

5 Dacca . . j 

55 S 

CO 4 


a: 2 

f 

0 Allahabad . 

51 

on 

13 

: <n 

1 
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r>4 0 

7* "M 

(.1 3 

:.4 

United Pro\ ir.ee * 'S 
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l»J 

8. " 

1 

l 

O 1 ti< l»ron 

XI 7 ] 

75 .*0 
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71 01 

Punjab . 

10 Punjab 
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41 5 

!■» S 

40 

Burma . 

11 Ilnupoon 

51 M» 

4S ‘.h 

18 78 

3h 2.1 

Bihar and OrDim 

12 l'ntna 

51 02 

57 53 

34 on 

44 03 

Centra l Province* and llerir 

13 Xagpur 

42 

cn 

70 


Delhi 

U Delhi 

*52 f> 

fift 


57*14 

Jry-'on* Slate 

13 Mj'Ore 

<«> 

(«> 

(o) 

(«) 

Hyderabad State (Deccan! 

1 io O-Minnla 

04 44 

55 80 




Tunr. 

77 24 

71 00 

0b Ilk 

15 32 




, . Figures are not o%oll iblc 

Xo o\#mlnatton va** conducted by the Vnlverdly wlilrli •InrlM functhmlnc durlr cthc jenr 


IV. Secondary Education. 

Secondary Schools . — The number of secondary schools increased 
from 10,053 to 10,837 and the number of scholars reading in them 
from 1,547,001 to 1,710,147. The total expenditure rose from 
Rs. 5,89,17,635 to Rs. 6,31,10,572. 

The largest increase in the number of scholars occurred in the 
Punjab, in which province there was an increase of as ninny ns 
84,532 boys reading in secondary schools. . But this large increase 
was mainly due to the conversion of 525 primary schools into lower 
middle schools, which are classified statistically as secondary. 

The Director of Public Instruction, Madras, hns complained of 
a tendency in the Madras Presidency to open or to endeavour to 
open new schools or new forms before adequate accommodation hns 
been provided and has pertinently observed that “a policy of 
expansion which neglects existing institutions and docs not provide 
proper facilities for w*ork in new institutions is unsound and more 
harm than good is likely to be done by such indiscriminate effort* 








for advancement He ha* reported also that the equipment and 
airummodation of u laige number of .^ecoutlaiv schools. especially 
Inral body *ohuol«, an* unsatisfactory mid that many schools arc still 
without proper play giounds and satisfactory sanitary arrange- 
ment. Hurjng the year the Government of Afndrns appointed n 
sperial otfioei to conduct a survey of secondary education and to 
pie pare a programme of expansion; they also constituted a com- 
mittee to consider the general q\ie**tion of the reorganisation of 
secondary education. 

Bombay reports that surprise te**ts in various subjects, without 
previous intimation of the tune or subject, have 'taken the place of 
weekly examinations in set subject** in some of the Government 
secondary schools and have shown beneficial results. In July 1920, 
a new School Leaving Certificate Examination Board, elected by 
the Univeisity of Bombay in accordance with the Regulations ap- 
p loved by the local Government, came into existence in the place 
of the old Joint Examination Board. 

The Government of Bengal sanctioned a grant of B.«. 3 lakh* 
irom provincial revenues for distribution in the shape of new and 
inci eased grants-in-aid to secondary schools on condition that fee 
into 4 : and the «alnrie* of touchers wore increased and provident funds, 
v» Wie pwnbta, IV is. Tepr»Ttei\ Ima b»A tW 

effett of increasing the fee-rcceipts in aided schools by about Its, 3! 
lakh'*. 

The Di lector of Public Instruction, Punjab, has discussed the 
pioblem of foinmunal institutions in the Punjab. He writes n« 
follows : — 

" This state of affairs i* most dispiriting and reveals the un- 
healthy atmosphere in which n large proportion of the 
lining generation is l eceiving its training. 3Imh ha* 
been said and written in recent years on the subjerl of 
communal tension, but it is peculiar that the problem of 
communal schools has not been subjected to ft cw*w 
scrutiny. Conditions in the Punjab being what they 
are, it sit least open to question whether it is advisable 
for boy* to be tiained in a narrowly communal environ- 
ment from the cradle to early manhood.” 

The remedies suggested by him are a closer scrutiny °f a pph ca- 
tion-* for recognition and grant-in-aid in the case of those school* 
"hen tlie main motive appear*, to be that of competition ; and greater 
encouragement to public authorities to institute school* which will 
appeal to a)) communities. Another serious evil which is 
in the Punjab report i* the insecurity of lonelier* in communal 
h lurnK, Some action ha*, already been taken in order to lessen the 
evil, by making it a condition oft recognition and admission to th** 
grant -in-aid list that the standard provident fund rule* should h* 
a»*«*ptcd. Other remedie** discussed me the infrodurtnin of m- 
« remcnfal -rub-* of pay for all posts and tin* giving of sonic right O* 
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appeal to teachers who are dismissed without due notice *or without 
sufficient reason. 

In Burma the general condition of the schools under the Council 
of National Education is reported to be still far from satisfactory. 
An Inspector of Schools was deputed at the end of the year to in- 
spect these schools and to make recommendations. 

The rules for recurring grants to high schools were revised in 
Bihar and Orissa » a lump sum for the teachers’ pay being substitut- 
ed for detailed rates and an increase of about 12£ per cent, being 
allowed at the same time. 

The grant to a high school will in future be an amount equal to 
the standard cost minus the fee income, subject to a maximum of 
half of the standard cost and a minimum of Us. 76 a month. 

The year under the review was the third year of the existence of 
the High School Education Board in the Central Provinces. The 
Board is reported “ to have set before itself and steadily maintained 
a high standard of education 99 . Thirteen hundred and thirty-five 
candidates appeared for the High School Certificate Examination, 
of whom 428 passed. 

Both in the North-West Frontier Province and in Baluchistan 
secondary education for boys is reported to be becoming increasingly 
popular and admissions have had to be restricted owing to lack of 
accommodation. x 

Methods . — The Direct Method of teaching English is followed 
in all Government Schools in the Bombay Presidency and is report- 
ed to be producing good results. The Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Bengal, states that “ one of the most depressing features of 
secondary education in Bengal is the deadly monotony of the 
methods of teaching and learning/ ’ The Dalton experiment and 
schemes resembling the Dalton plan are, however, in operation in 
a number of schools and the American Baptist jMission at Bhimpore 
has organised a ** project method of study” which aims at supple- 
menting book learning by village industrial arts. Assam has con- 
tinued to experiment with the Dalton plan in three Government 
High Schools and the new methods, are reported to have met with 
considerable success. 


Medium of Instruction . — In Bombay candidates have been 
granted the option of answering the question papers in History and 
Classical language at the School Leaving Certificate Examination 
m the vernacular. Candidates have Also been allowed to offer a 
vernacular as an alternative to a classical language. A direct 
result of tin* change was that 2,000 less candidates took Sanskrit at 
the School Leaving Certificate Examination. The Director of 
Public Instruction in the United Provinces states that no Inspector 
of Schools has reported favourably on the use of the vernacular in 
the two highest classes and he considers that the change in the 
medium of instruction has been made too rapidly. The Director 
of Public Instruction, Bihar and Orissa, considers it too early to 



Teport on tlie experiment of instruction through, the medium of 
Ternaculars which was introduced in the previous year. 

Manual and Vocational 7«*tr«eiwn.~FurUier eteps for the 
introduction of manual instruction and vocational traininc in 
secondary schools havd been token in almost all the provinces 
Many high and middle English schools in Bengal have opened new 
or additional manual training classes, including classes in iron- 
smith s work, carpentry, weaving, dyeing and gardening. A 
scheme is also under consideration for opening a central tr aining 
establishment in connection with the Ahsanuliah School of Engi- 
neering at Dacca. Agricultural classes have been opened in conneo- 
tion with seven District Board middle schools in the United Pro- 
vinces nn<T agriculture has been mnde a compulsory subject in these 
schools. The Government of the United Provinces have also sane- 
tioned the introduction of manual training as a compulsory subject 
in 15 District Board vernacular middle schools, the cost being ;met 
from Government funds. It is reported from the Punjab that the 
success which has attended the experiment of attaching farms and 
gardens to vernacular middle schools has strengthened the conten- 
tion that vocational training should he associated with general train- 
ing and should not be given in separate schools. Agricultural 
education lias not, however, (been so successful in the. High Schools 
m the Punjab and lack of progress has heen attributed to the low 
standard of work required for the Matriculation and School Leav- 
ing Certificate Examinations. 

In the Central Provinces six new manual training centres have 
been opened, bringing the total number of such centres up to seven- 
teen. Each centre is open to the boys of all the secondary schools 
m the locality, J * 


In the North-West Frontier Province there are very few manual 
training classes, but the Director of Public Instruction reports that 
the experiment of opening carpentry and tailoring classes in one 
Islamia Middle School is being watched with interest. 

Physical Education. — In Madras increased attention has been i 
paid to physical education and the Assistant Physical Director 
inspected 192 schools in the course of the year and held special 
training classes in four centres. In Bombay the newly appointed 
Director of Physical Education has drawn up a course of physical 
exercises for all secondary schools and specinl training classes for 
teachers, from Government and non- Government schools were held 
m the city of Bombay. ' 

In the United Provinces a specinl committee was appointed by , 
Government to examine the question of physical training in schools. 

The Committee submitted its report in March 1926 and it is under 
the consideration of Government. In Burma the Director of 
Physical Training has endeavoured to establish schools' athletic 
associations throughout the province nnd 5 such new associations 
were started during the year. In the Central Provinces there is no 
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Director of Physical Training and the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion states that 11 some years ago the Department formulated n 
scheme for the organisation of physical training in secondary schools, 
and the pivot of the scheme was the appointment of a Director of 
Physical Education, The scheme was rejected on the score of 
expense. It is worth spending money on a scheme which will ensure 
a proper physical training for the pupils of secondary schools *\ 

Y. Primary Education (Boys). 

The number of primary schools for hoys in India increased from 
150,957 to 157,350 and their strength from 0,457,591 to (5,884,780. 
The largest increases in enrolment occurred in Madrns, the United 
Provinces and in Bihar and Orissa. In Madras the number of 
schools increased by 3,287 and their strength by 138,959. In the 
United Provinces the number of schools increased by 870 and their 
strength by 76,750 and in Bihar and Orissa the number of schools 
increased by 1,129 and their strength by G3,703. 

Compulsory Education . — The following table shows the number 
of municipal and rural areas m each province in which compulsion 
has been introduced: — 


— 

Municipa- 

lities. 

Rural Area*. 

Madras 

20 

o 

Bombay 

7 


Bengal 

, , 


United Provinces 

23 


Punjab 

42 

431 . 

Burma 



Bihar and Orissa , 

1 

3 

Central Provinces ^ 

1 3 

21 

Assam ...... 



Delhi 

1 

1 « 

, Total 

97 'l 

477 


175 rural g ?*** — and 

during the year 1925-20, but there no mZj 1^°^ 

Bengal and Assam and no legislation to enW. , > • nrd 111 

yet been introdnced in Burma. orce Com P U slon 1,QS os 
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Tlte Punjab has made rapid progress in the introdni>t{<». „* 
pulsion, especially in rural areas. The Dir G ctorofPnW,VT° f + C0 “' 
tion continues to rely on wlmt he ho<= termed “ voluntas 
'ion and he has .summarised liis convictions in fh» inT* 
Educational report ns follows Tlmugh Tt mav inni?. F 
paradox, compulsion in India can onlv succeed if -taI 0 . e a 

** ,h »*^ »*“ «££ 

* .^ ad ras, although only 5 wore municipalities and '2 rural 
aieas introduced compulsion during the year under review sane- 
?Xb? S at ' corded ihe levy ot an education cess in as many as IS 
taluk board areas and C municipal areas and by the end of the -rear 
2o municipalises and 95 tnluq hoards were lowing the ces^a 
necessai j , if not universally recognised, preliminaTV which affords 

commission f],p / un(Is required for the introduction of 
‘X .• /Win« l V\ ic 1S a soun, ‘ principle in compulsory edu- 
cation ns in other activities of life. 1 } 

Bengal, ■ which has hitherto sanctioned no scheme of compulsion 
under the Bengal Primary Education Act of 1919, has a new Prim- 
ary Education Bill under consideration. The draft Bill “ takes as 
the o brunts bn«uc necessity the raising of additional revenue hr local 
taxation *\ c 


In the United Provinces 5 new municipalities introduced com- 
pulsion during the rear and, though the progress made has shown 
great variation as between board and board, it is repozted that the 
progress made in the municipalities which hod already introduced 
compulsion has generally been good. 

The Director of Public Instiuction in Burma does not ajpear to 
be hopeful about the introduction of compulsion in Burma and 
states that “ It does not appear that in those provinces, where Acts 
nre in force, elementary education prospered more than elsewhere 
and perhaps we are fortunate to have escaped an Act The pro- 
blem is complicated in Burma by the existence of some 17^000 pri- 
vate Monastic Schools which cannot he ignored in any scheme of 
-compulsory education. 

Primary £c7ioo? Buildings . — The reports from most provinces 
regarding tlxe housing of primary schools are disappointing. The 
Director of Public Instiuction in ihe United Provinces reports that' 
large numbers of primary schools are without houses of any Jamb 
327 schools being held under trees in the Benares division alone. 
The majority of the schools, which have houses, are held in unsuit- 
able rented buildings which &to not even kept in a reasonable state 
of repair. In the Central Provinces also the majority of the school 
buildings are reported to be unsuitable and in bad repair. During 
Die current year, however, the Government of the Central Provinces 
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have made a budget provision of Es. 9 lakhs for building grants to 
local bodies. 

In Biliar and Orissa, during tlie year under review, the Govern- 
ment offered grants .to all District Boards for the erection of 10 new 
primary school buildings in each district Board area and the offer 
was accepted by all the Boards except one. 

In the Punjab a considerable advance has been made and the 
'Government allotted as much as Rs. 19 lakhs for the construction of 
vernacular school buildings, out of which 335 new primary school 
buildings were erected. 

Adult Education . — It is difficult to {jive accurate details for the 
number and strength of schools for adults in the provinces since in 
many provinces no distinction is made in classification between 
schools which really provide for the education of illiterate adults 
and schools, especially night and part time schools, which are 
attended most largely hy ordinary primary school children who are 
unable to attend day schools. In the following table the figures 
for Bombay, the Punjab, Burma and for the Central Provinces 
represent schools which educate adults only. The figures for the 
other provinces include schools which admit children as well nu 
adults. n 


Province, 


102 B 


Number of 
Institution*. 


Number of 
Pupil*. , 


Madras 
Bombay 
Bengal . 

Punjab 
Burma . 

Bihar and On&su 
Central Provinces 


5,287 

191 

1,445 

3,208 

10 

1,035 

41 


135.025 
7,730 
27.773 
85,422 
1,005 
22,701 
1 ,067 


Total 


11,2$7 


282,38 \ 


As will be seen from tbe above figures tlie Punjab is lending the 
way m tbe provision of schools for illiterate adults. And the nctivi 
ties of the Enrol Community Board mid the District Communitv 
Connells m the matter of providing village libraries, lantern slides 
lecture notes and pamphlets have greatly stimulated the movement 
for mass education. By tbe end of tbe year under review vernacular 
libraries open to adults, bad been started in 1,531 vernacular 
middle schools in the Punjab. 

In the Central Provinces the majority of the sohnnlc 
by tbe Depressed Class Mission Society and b^tlm To«n“ 
Cbnstinn Association 'and in Bombay a number* of selinnu"® ^ Cn 6 

aSRS8“ Co -" p "“ ,i ” I ”“ nte **W3SBE: 
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There is one school for adult women in Rangoon and one for 
adult women in the Central Provinces. 


VI. Female Education. 


The number of recognised institutions for gills rose b)* 1,135 to 
27,110 and their strength increased by 05,6X0 to 1,000,104. 

These figures do not however represent the total number of girls 
under instruction. Of the total of 1,060,104 pupils in girls’ schools 
47,891 were boys, while 612, 34G girls were reading in boys’ schools. 
The total number of girls reading in recognised institution was, 
therefore, 1,624,559, representing an increase of 127,049 over the 
total for 1925. This increase was made up of 66,195 girls reading 
in schools for girls and 60,854 girls reading in schools for boys. The 
increase of 127,049 in the munber of girls compares very unfavour- 
ably with the increase of 579,243 in the number of hoys reading in 
recognised institutions, hut it is satisfactory to note that the in- 
crease in the number of girl scholars between. 1925 and 1926 was 
54,286 higher than the corresponding increase between 1924 and 
1926 and that* while between 1924 and 1925 the increase m the 
number of hoys was six times the increase in the number of girls, 
the increase in the number of boys between 1925 and 192C was only 
four times the increase in the number of girls. 


The percentage of girls under instruction to the total female 
population is highest in Madras and Burma (2-3) and lowest in t e 
United Provinces and the Central Provinces (0-5). Madras has me 
largest number of girls at school, nearly 490,000 and Bengal comes 
next with 100,000 less. Bombay is third on the list end Burma 
fourth. Co-education is general in Madras and Burma, o P 
cent, of the girls in Madras and 75T per cent. V 11 1 

being in schools for boys. But in Bengal, which e . , 

number of separate schools for girls, only 14*3 per cen • 
schools and in the Punjab only 3*5 per cent. 

Of the total increase of 127,049 girls in recognised 
many as 110,637 were reading in primary schools ana J" 
increase of 65,510 in the strength of girls’ schools 54, ^ 

fined to the first two primary classes. The strengtu o 
department of girls’ schools increased by only 375 and o 

of the University and Intermediate classes increased y . - se j 

The number of women reading in professional colleges * , co ]. 

and in the year under review there were 182 j£aw Colleges, 

leges, 134 in Training Colleges for teachers rad 8 in L ^ ^ 
The majority of the women reading }“ me a d ^ meil reading for Law 
ing in Bombay, Madras and Delhi and the 8 no , provinces 

were distributed between Madras, Bombay, the United 
and Burma. • .. Arts 

1 Compulsory Education.— Of ^the seven namely 

in force in the provinces only three are ppphc. princes Act. 
the Madras Act, the Bombay Act and the Central Provin 
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In Madras elementary education for girls has been made compulsory* 
in four divisions of the city of Madras and in two other municipally 
ties. In Bombaj’ compulsion has been applied to gills in two wards 
*of the Bombay Corporation and in two other municipalities. But 
in the Central Provinces compulsion lias not yet been applied to 
girls in any area. 

Expenditure . — The total expenditure on women’s education in 
.creased by Bs. 6-82 laldis to Its. 284*15 lalclis. During the year 
under review the total direct expenditure was Its. 203*38 lakhs of 
which Government funds met 45*0 per cent., Local Board funds 19'3 
per cent., fees 12*9 per cent, and other sources 22*8 per cent. The 
largest increase in expenditure in the provinces occurred in Bombay, 
Madras and the United Provinces. Expenditure in Bombay in- 
creased by Bs. 21 lakhs and in Madras and the United Provinces by 
Bs. 1} £ lakhs. 

VII. Peofes sioxaIj and Technical, Education. 


(e) The Training of Teachers. 

The total number of teachers employed in recognised secondary 
and primary schools in British India was 380,149 of whom 173,529 
♦or 45*6 per cent, were trained, the corresponding figures for the pre- 
vious year being 357,481, 102,147 and 45*3 respectively. It is satis- 
factory to note that though there has been n large increase in the 
total number of teachers the percentage of trained teachers lias 
slightly improved. The following table shows tlie number of 
teachers, both men and women, under training during each of the 
last two years : — 




Mon. 

Women. 

Total. 



1023. 

1026. 

1025. 

1020. 


1926. 

In training 

Colic . 1 

1,020 

1,0S5 

116 

134 

1,142 

1.210 

Tn Normal 
Schools. 

and Training 

20,001 

20,584 

4,503 

4,730 

23,254 

25,343 


Tot at. 

21,717 ’ 

21,600 

4,679 

4,893 

20,306 

26,562 


number of men under 
women under train- 


traiW^^^^ res s ^°' v that, while the mi 

ine hni\ir, aS ^ ecr eased, the number of 

mg has appreciably increased. ■ 

U 3 in ? lim ^ er °f Training Colleges has remained the same 

'to the 21 Trainin/n Vi 15 for men 0 for TVOmen * li ttddiiaaa 
with BetrrAo^Tv^i 1 ol * e E es there were Departments of Teaching, 
:goon Universiti^^ 0ina ^ onrses > the Aligarh, Benares and Ban- 
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The* number of Xurtnitl uml Training Schools hus fallen from 
7«3~ to 000. TIu* lull rvns almost entirely confined to Train mgr 
School- for men and occurred mainly in tlie United Provinces and 
in llongal. In the United Province- then* was u huge (nil in the 
number of t mining clasts hhiiIui t^il by Local llannh chiefly as the 
Jesuit of the retrenchment in expenditure bv individual lionid-. 

In llengiil the decrease was dim to the abolition of a •number of 
the old type of (turn Training; Schools. In Madras the amalga- 
mation of !«pc»milnrv training school- with higher elementary train- 
ing schools i exulted in a -mall i eduction in the numbei of Oovern- 
nicnt Training Schools foi men. 

The percentage of trained teacher- t*» the total number of toucher* 
in piiinniy and secondary schools together was 4-Vli. The pci cent* 
age- for M*rotirfnry and piiinary schools separately were: — Second- 
ary tiOdi ami Ih until v H # *. lint the individual province- vary very 
largely in icgard to the peri cut age of trained teacliei- to the total 
number of teaehoi-, la sec ondarv schools the percentage for 
Madra- u a- as higli a- 7b*7 and foi Hoinbnv as low a- 17*3. « 

In primary schools the peiccntage was highe-t in the United 
Province.- (til 1) and ltroe-t in Heiignl (LM'S). 

The Mhenie of training in the .Ye rum u In r Training Schools in 
the Punjab ha- mulct gone inn-idernhle revision and the Director of 
Public Instruction reports that the most potent mid healthy inno- 
vation has been the revision of tin* scheme of training whereby the 
activities of the -Indent- are no longer limited to rlti<s room routine 
and to the pie-mhcil c\unnnntum -v Hahns. Systematic eftort- are 
now made to give n ntilct and mure suitable training thnn can be 
imparted by iuimus of a mere -< heme of studies. Students are train- 
ed in all iho-e movements nhu h -lionld lead to the uplift of village 
life and conditions.** The uml; of the Mi ‘•-am Training School at 
Moga, theSihool of ltural Kconninv at Otirgnoii and of the Govern- 
ment Training School at ttnkluii ha- done much to serve a- nn 
example to the lest of tin* province mid to other provinces nf what 
tali he done to uec ouiiimduto the life and vvivrk of training school- to 
mint conditions and re(}Utiements. The 4 Mlefte-lier Course-* 1 for 
teachers, v»huh are held annually in a number of vernacular train- 
ing school-, are another outstanding feature of the walk of the Train- 
ing School- in the Punjab. 

In Ilengal the rote- of stipend- foi student- under training in 
Vernacular Tin ini ng Srlum!- were raised from It«. I» per men -cm 
to He. 10 and the 70 stipend* which had been held in abeyance owing 
to retrenchment ueic restored. 

In Madiac step*? were taken to extend the s-cope of the Vocational . 
claves attached to trnining srlumh and during the year under report 
S9 new schemes were sanctioned, including claw* in uood work, 
weaving, dyeing, engraving# book binding, market gardening, 
tailoring and horticulture. The vocational training <ect ion of the 
Govern in pi it Teat, her-* College, Saida pet, continued to he popular 
and 17 student- were under training as Art and Craft Instructor,-. 
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(h) Other Professional and Technical Education. 

The majority of the professional institutions, other than train- 
ing colleges and training schools, are not under the control of the 
provincial educational j departments and in consequence the statistics 
and information furnished in this report are not complete or com- 
prehensive. 

The following tnble indicates the number of institutions and 
scholars during the past two years: — 


Institution. 


lpjfi. 

Tn*tltutlons. 

lK»inr« 

Institutions 

Seholftts. 

law Colleges and Schools , , # , 

35 

8,3 JO 

34 

8,35^ 

Medical Colleges and Schools 

37 


40 

0.110 

tnglnecrlng Colleges and Schools . 

* Jo 

■ m 

30 

3,432 

Atrlctftural Colleger and Schools . 

21 


20 

1,094 

Commmkl (Jollt-gcs and School* . 

151 

8 ,500 

153 

8,237 

Foust Collcgfe 


134 

j. 

1)9 

Vetwlnaiy College 

3 

2$9 

J 

272 

Technical and Indn-itrlal Schools , 

S4G 

20,0 4 5 

! 300 

20 r h4S 

^School* ot Art 






10 

mm 

10 

1,870 

Tout 

■a 

— i 

054 

53,303 


a ™*“T^ le number of students* studying for law in Bengal con- 
__ f _ es 0 * ncTe . asc ft ud in the year under review the number of stud- 
m ^ lc I*rtw College, Calcutta, and in the 

rose &8^a4to°3 804 Rip0 " C ° ,lege rni,l ' flie Vniversify of Dacca 

-id Provinces and in Bihar an<l Oris«a there svas also 

in nil ntiif.'S • num ^ er of students reading in Law Colleges, but 
ents Tl,f(!??,T «'«* was n tall in the number of Law stud- 
bv 66 in i li n'l i . J ? Madras the numbers fell by 30. in Bombay 
vfnees br 21 « ' ^ 77 > » Burma by 20 and in the Central Pro- 

theleea^nrnfoct' f l PP ear to indicate timi tlie overcrowded state of 
College" pr ° feSS,on llns lost begun to react on the strength of Law 



Godhardas Snn,1 t ? the trustees of the estate of the late Seth 
rolls has been n Br ® aS- College, which has 46 students on its 
a full grade Me^rTr'n ly “tfilirsted to the Bombay University as 
. , j , lca t College teaching up to the M.li.B.S. Degree. 

erected for t,le Punjab, extensive new buildings have been 

01 t,,e Women's Christian Medical College, including the 
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Sisters' liousc, the chemical pathological laboratory and a new block 
for the College laboratories. 

In Bihar and Orissa higher medical education was provided for 
for the first time by the opening of the Prince of Wales Medical 
Collego at Patna in July 1925. The building of the College, was- 
made possible by a lihernl donation of Its. 5 lakhs from the Maha- 
rnjadhirajn of Dnrbhangu and by other contributions amounting to- 
lls. 9 lakhs. The college teaches up to the final M.B.B.S. standard 
and is affiliated to the Patna University. The Rangoon Univer- 
sity has adopted a scheme for the provision of medical courses lead- 
ing to the II. B. B. S. Degree involving a capital cost of Its. 17 
lakhs on buildings and equipment and in this connection five addi- 
tional professorships in Medicine, Surgery, Pathology. Gynaecology 
and Forensic Medicine were sanctioned during the year under 
review. 

Engineering . — At the Government Engineering College, Poona, 
new building* for the Physics find Eleetricnl Engineering Depart- 
ments have been erected and the construction of the workshop build- 
ings has been commenced. 

The Bihar College of Engineering presented its students for the 
University Examinations for the first time and secured very credit- 
able results. The popularity of the College may be judged from 
the fact that in 192-5 there were 1G7 applicants for 30 vacancies. A 
Professor of Civil Engineering has been added to the staff of the 
College. 

Agriculture . — Of the two experimental agricultural middle 
schools managed by the Department of Agriculture in the Madras 
Presidency, the school at Taliparamha continued to show very satis- 
factory results, hut the .school at Anakapalle has not progressed and 
its strength is disappointingly low. A third school, of the some 
type, to be opened at Kalahnsti was sanctioned during the yenT. 

In Bengal a special committee, representing both educational 
and agricultural interests, was appointed by Government and sent 
to the Punjab to study the working of the agricultural middle 
schools in that province. The Committee hns submitted a report to 
Government and its proposals are under consideration. The Agri- 
cultural College at Lvallpur in the Punjab continues to increase in 
popularity and during the year under review ns many ns^37o candi- 
dates apnlicd for 74 vacancies. A special and interesting feature 
of the college is the Rural Economy Class which was attended by 14 
officers from the Bovenuc, Co-operative and Irrigation Departments. 

Commerce . — A new Government »ScliooI of Commerce was 
ed in July 1925 at Yizngnpntnm in the Madras Presidency. The 
school is intended to serve the needs of the northern districts ana 
was started as the result of the orders passed by Government on the 
report of the Committee on Teclinicnl and Industrial Education. 

The* only important feature of the yenr at tlie Sydenham College 
of Commerce, Bombay, was the Introduction* oPthe teaching of 



Actuarial Science. A part-time professor, who lias been especially 
trained in England, has been appointed to teach the Bubject, 

In connection with the improvement of secondary commercial 
education, the Government of Bombay have appointed the Principal 
o! the Sydenham College as Inspector of Commercial Schools and 
have instituted a special clerical and commercial examination. The 
optional subjects for this examination include shorthand, type- 
writing, office management, accountancy* administration of Govern- 
ment with local bodies and Indian (banking. During the year the 
Government of the Punjab appointed a committee to investigate the 
problem of clerical and commercial education. The more import- 
ant recommendations of the committee included proposals for clos- 
ing the pre-matriculation classes in clerical subjects, the opening 
of post-matriculation classes ‘and the institution of a College of 
Commerce. 


VIII. Education oe special classes and communities. 


(i) European Edv cation. 

The total number of institutions for Europeans increased by 19 ; 
the total number of scholars reading in them by 2,660 and the total 
expenditure on European schools by Rs. 4*53 lakhs. The figures 
given in table YII for the number of scholars in European schools 
include Indians reading in European schools. In the year under 
review the actual number of European scholars in European schools 
was 42,773 and the number of Indians reading in European schools 
was 8,800. The total number of Europeans reading in all classes 
of institutions was 46,962, of whom 4,189 -were reading in Indian 
schools. 


The number of Indians reading in European schools has increas- 
ed every year during the past few years and in Burma 36 per cent, 
of the total enrolment of European schools, in 1925-26, consisted of 
non-Eutop cans. 


« oqcM of teachers in European schools increased from 

* i ° the percentage of trained teachers to the total 

num er of teachers increased from 59 per cent, to 61 per cent, 
long the number of trained teachers in European schools is fairly 
¥.4 . e n L Y_ ni ^ er f^ined graduates is very small. In Madras, 
r<r l eo- ! aS laT £ est number of European schools, out of a total 
of OSo teachers only 26 were trained graduates. In April 1925 
grant-in-aid for medical inspection was reintroduced in Madras and 
m the same month the Government Provident Fund scheme was 
extended to teachers in European schools. The Government of 
Jlndras also approved of the introduction of European school-leav- 
ing certificates as from the 1st of January 1926. In Bengal a 
speem! conference of the authorities of European Secondary Schools 
was held ui February 1926. The recommendations made by the 
Conference included suggestions for the division of schools into those 
which prepared exclusively for the Cambridge Examinations and 



thuse which piepnred for the Matriculation and Intermediate 
examinations of the University and proposals for a more extensive 
scholarship system in order to attract more Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians to the higher courses of the University. An important step 
forward was taken in the Punjab by the opening of Intermediate 
classes at the Lawrence School, Ghorngnli. The Director is very 
optimistic in regard to the future value of the new Intermediate Col- 
lege, which has been affiliated to the Punjab University, and writes 
that 44 with the pacing of the Intermediate examination, the-»e hoys 
and cirls will have been brought to the very doors of the Profes- 
sional and Arts Colleges, nnd therefore the* number of graduates 
should he much greater in the future thnn it has been in the past. 
The main problem of European education in India is to equip mem- 
bers of the community for professional work and it may well bo that 
ibis problem will have been solved by the institution of the Law- 
rence College nt Ghoragnli.* , The Director can here he referring to 
only those member^ of t lie Community who are, by ability and char- 
acter, able to take up this cla« of work. In the Central Provinces 
a revised system of gmnt-in-nid for European schools was intro- 
duced. The effect of the le vision hn« been to place European schools 
on the same basis as Indian schools. Grants for European schools 
were formerly assessed at one-half of the approved expenditure but 
they are now a messed at one-third of the approved expenditure. As 
a result of the revision the amount of maintenance grants decreased 
from B$. 1-00 lakhs to Its. 0*73,lakh«. 

fit) Mvhavtmadan Education, 

There has been a rapid expansion of Muhammadan Education in 
recent years and the following table shows the progress that has 
been made between the years 1024-23 and 1923-20: — 


Type of Institution. 

dumber of Muhammadan 
•cholaw. 

1025. 

io:g. 

Arts Colleges . . « . . , 

Professional Colleges 

Secondary nnd primary pcliool* 

Special schools 

Unrccogui^d institutions 

Total 

Percentage to population ...... 

7,300 

2,0Sl 

2,097 t S20 

I0S.4CI 

203,801 

S,390 

2,201 

2,2G3,WS 

122,043 

220,047 

2,410,541 

2,017,588 

4-1 

4-4 


With the exception of the provinces of Bombay, Bengal and 
Assam it is only in the sphere of higher education that the Muham- 
madan community is backward. In Madras, the United Provinces, 
Burma, Bihar and Orissa «and in the Central Provinces the percent- 
age of Muhammadan pupils under instruction, both for hoys and for 
gwls, is higher than the percentage for all communities taken 
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together and in the Punjab Mohammedan boys are on a level with 
the male scholars of all communities. In Bombay, Bengal and 
Assam the percentage of Mohammedan pupils under instruction is 
lower than the percentage for all communities together. The in- 
crease recorded in the number of Mohammedans reading in Arts- 
and Professional Colleges is particularly satisfactory and in view of 
similar increases in previous j*ear there is reason to believe that the 
old prejudice against higher and secular education is rapidly dying 
out. It may be noted in this connection that while the percentage* 
o I increase of all classes of scholars in Arts and Professional Col- 
leges during 1925-26 were 8 per pent, and 3 per cent, respectively, 
the corresponding percentages of increase for Mohammedan scholars 
were 14 per cent, and S per cent. 

In Madias the Government has paid special attention to the im- 
provement of Mappilla education and in March 1926 a special Assist- 
ant to the District Educational Officer, Malabar, was appointed to 
deal especially with pi’oblems connected with the education of Map- 
pilias. The Officer appointed to the new post was himself a Map- 
pilla, trained in England. The buildings of the Islamia College, 
Calcutta, were completed during the year and the College now has 
accommodation for -100 students. In Bombay the Government have 
endeavoured to encourage the higher education of Muhammadan* 
by the provision of large numbers of special scholarships in second* 
orv schools and during the year under report the operation of the 
scheme of special scholarships was accelerated so as to provide, with- 
in the nest four years, a total of 1,337 scholarships for Muham- 
madans in secondary schools. In addition to these scholarships a* 
many as 13S scholarships are reserved for Muhammadans reading in 
Arts Colleges. In the Punjab the Muhammadan community ha 8 - 
made rapid progress in education in recent years and of the total 
increase in the number of pupils under instruction in the Punjab 
unug 1925-26 60*000 or 4G'9 per cent, were claimed bv Muham- 
madans. 


(lii) Depressed Classes. 

vinpfT uV°va^ e !; eilces the manner of classification in the pro- 
denrewA S ni grre accurate figures for the total number of 
cial rennrt« ? eS UIUeT ruct ion. The majority of the provin- 

Hindn^cpni-P ,°f e ^ er ’ now classify “ untouchables ’ 5 or outcast 
classes * ^ Aborigines,* Hill tribes and other backward 

and AsVnn ? Slde ®nrraa, where there are no untouchables, 

the W VZI if is impossible to distinguish between 

toucliJLs U fc° Abori S»es and Hill Tribes and tbe actual un- 
classes ?"£« of depressed class pupils reading m all 

mately 667 nnn °mi S m Remaining seven provinces was appioxi- 
instruction fa flip * M P ei ' c °ntage of depressed class pupils under 
was 2 3 ns ZZ 111 1 de P^ssed class population of these provinces 
The number tie al ‘-Iudia figure for all communities of 4;0. 
crease but rm.iT rti ^ class pupils has shown a satisfactory m- 
. M much leeway has still to be made up and in all provinces, 
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except Bengal, Die number of M'hnlar** rending nl the pecomlnry and 
Tnivei>ify stage* i*» ilpprc^inplv small. In Mndrn* then* were 23 
scholar - leading in Art* rind ridJcgo** in Bwnlmr 14; 

in (he United Province* II; in tin* Central Provinces 8; in Bihar 
mill Oiivsji one, and in the Punjab mV. One wdisfaetory feature of 
the reports from the provint is the increase in the number of de- 
pressed class pupil** lending in ordinary school* and in the numW 
nf caste pupils lending in the sperm! Vcbnols mainly intended for 
the depressed rlnssr**, In the Punjab a* many «s 15,809 pupil*, out 
of n total of 10 , 010 , were lending in ordinary «rhooK and in Madras 
out of » total of V?r»2\7Hi pupils rending in *chools especially intend- 
ed foi the depressed elapses nearly 70,000 were taste pupil*. 

The Wo vein went of Madras ha* continued to insist on all publicly 
mntiugecl school* being Incited in quarters accessible to the de- 
pressed rlie-^s and during the year S?10 school* m! tinted in inacro*- 
sihle quarters were removed to ut cessihlc centre*. In consequence 
of tile policy adopted S3 pet cent. of the school* under the manage- 
ment of Municipalities and Taluk board* are now held in quarters 
accessible to the depressed classes. 

In Bombay there \va* rui iiu reuse of nearly 0,000 depressed elms 
pupil* under inst nation and the Dim tor of Public Instruction, 
Bombay, reports that 4,4 the prejudice npain-t the deprived da c s 
children is lessening. In the Decern there i* little doubt that the'e 
communities are shnring in the general uvakeinngof the backward 
clashes. Then* are fewer sign* of nnv Mich awakening in Gujerat. * 
Tlie Director of Puldir Instiurtuui in the United Provuiro* al«o 
leport* that ra*te prejndire is breaking down and «*tnte« that “ there 
i*. now no strong opposition to the-e l>oys reading in the ordinarc 
board schools and the number of Mich boy* i* increasing. * fd 
stronger ovidein-e of the breaking down of caste prejudice i< to 
found in one Inspector** report that high rado bovy were found o 
be reading in a number of schools for the depressed cln e *c5. 


(iV) Education of Defectives. 

The following table show* the number of *ehooh for defective 
children and the number of scholars rending in them:— 
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Unirenity Training Corps . — The following table allows the* 
number and sanctioned strength of the various unit* of the Univer- 
sity Training Corps ir— 

frtnlitiili 

UmviT'i'v. _ I’m!. rmmt (nil 

rnnU*) 

Hominy . . • . • i**t Hominy lint t Alum . . *h>| 

Calcutta 2nd Cole nit a HiMaIimi . . OW 

AUnlmlml . ... 3rd t'nUcd Ptminrw ftntlntion . fifil 

Lalion* Uh Inhorr Bnttnlmn . . M»4 

Mndrv* ..... 3tli Mndn* Itittahnn . • (JOt 

..... Oth Bunn a Battalion . . PS l 

Patrm ?th Pn’nn (*<•>. . . » . 103 

Delhi Plh Delhi Coy llrt 

Tlit* 3rd United Pioviitrp* Battalion includes unit' from the 
Universities of Allahabad* Lucknow, Aligarh and Benares. 

Hog Scouts , — Accurate details arc not available to show the 
exact number of Boy Scouts in British India, but the following 
table shows the approximate number of Bovs Scouts (including 
officers, rovers and cubs) in tile piovinces: — 


Pn»>inr«*. 1 Boy Scout*. 


Mndro* ....... &.0O0 

Bonilmy 

Helical 3,000 

United Pnnincc * ......... 21.700 

B«n] aI» 12,000 

Bnnna 3,000 

Bilmr nntl On*** | . . . . O.OW 

Central Province^ 3,100 

A*wm 300 

Kortli»Wc>l Frontier Pronncp 730 

Baluchistan . 300 


Tont 


70,3^0 
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The Boy Scouts Associations in all tlie provinces, except Assam, 
are in receipt of grant-in-aid from Government funds. 

During tlie ycnr under revievr the Madras Boys Scouts Associa- 
tion developed a new* line of activity by starting two Sea Scout 
troops, one in Madras and one at Calicut. 


In Bombay as many ns 3,6GG additional Scouts were enrolled 
during the year and tlie Director of Public Instruction reports that 
“ the movement is steadily spreading and becoming more and more 
popular ”, In Bengal 7 new local associations were started and 26 
new Scout Troops were formed. In the United Provinces two 
organisations — the Boys Scouts Association and the Seva Snmiti 
Association continued their separate existence and the Director of 
Public Instruction reports that u oommunnhsm seems to be spjea 
ring to the movement; of the two organisations the Seva Samiti Boy 
Scouts may Ibe regarded as predominantly Hindu, while Muham- 
madan and Christian Scouts prefer to join the Baden-Powell organ- 
isation. It is a great pity that the two bodies cannot see their way 
to unite to form one strong provincial association . 

In the North-West Frontier Province three district nssomtions 
Mme info full working order find the Director of Pnhlic . 

referring to the work of the Scouts associations snvs that tau 
one of the brightest spots of the educational record . 

Girl Guides.— In Madras there were 137 Guide companies and 
In the United Provinces there were 60 companies and flocKs 
and in Bihar and Orissa 10 companies with 600 guides. In ^urma 
% number of girl guides increased to 1,069 and m the Central Pw- 
j'nces there were nearly 900 guides. In Madras, Burma 
Central Proving the Girl Guides Associations are m receipt 


annual grants from Government funds. 
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EXPLANATIONS. 


1. School Tear , — Jn those (abba the school year if? assumed ta coincide with lit* 
financial year, i.e.» to extend from April 1st of one year to March flint cf the next, 
though in actual practice nome Institutions, f.p., Vuropcan eelxolp, may clcee in 
December and other*, e.p,, colleges, in May, 

2. Recognised Institutions arc those in v hlch the course of study followed is thft t 
which is prescribed or recognised hv the Department of Dublin Instruction or hy a 
University or a Hoard o! Secondary and Intermediate Education constituted by 
law and which satisfy one or more of these authorities, ns the ease may he, tl at 
they attain to a reasonable standard of efficiency. They arc open to inspection 
and tlicii pupils are ordinarily eligible for admission to public cxnmirntici r rrd 
tests held by the Department or the University or the Board. 

U. Unrecognised Institutions arc those 'which do not come under the above drfinb 
tion of recognised institutions. They nre for the most part indigenous inEL'ttttiics 
for education of n religious chnractcr. 

4. father sources include income from endowments, subscript ionn, contributions, 
etc 

r »* Classification. — In tables IV* A and IV*B, Class I represents (he lowest class 
In the school, whether called infant class, substandard A or Class I. tVhere tho 
number of school clne««cs exceeds 10 t the additional dnsscu should be entered in tho 
spaces left blank below X and numborrd for the purposes of this table XI and XII. 

G. Intermediate colleges and examination *. — An '* Intermediate college 11 means 
an institution preparing students for admission to the degree courses of a Univer- 
Bitv* or for entrance into vocational collerrs. The Intermediate examination means 
an examination qualifying for ndmisskm to a course of studicn for a degree. 

7. European scholars arc included in tho general summary' and General Tables 
11*4 and B, IV A and B. V*A and B and var. 



L— Classification of Educational Ihstitutions. 
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II-A.— Distribution of Scholars attendi 
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*°JAte y n rrcoa\«En 

issTitm 

IK UXUECOGNI^ED 
IKSTIXO/IOKS. 


■•FAN’!* TOTALS, 

ALT, IXSTITI TKOCS. 



Govzhskem. 

I DiETncr Board. 

| MrNicrpAt Board. 

Scholars 
on roll 
on March 
, 31st 

Aaernge 

dally 

attend- 

ance. 

Xo. of re- 
sidents in 
nr nosed 
1 oitel* 

ScUohTi 
on roll 
on March 
Cl«t. 

Aserage 

daily 

attend- 

ance. 

No, of re 
rldeuts it 
nprrosej 
ho*ttls. 

Scholar) 
on roll 
on Maret 
31st, 

Average 

dally 

attend- 

ance. 

Ko. of rt- 
ildenta in 

W 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 ' 

8 

0 

15,091 

V'75 

2,7-9 

951 

1,320 

dU 

253 

B>S 

12,0*4 

1.614 

2,375 

903 

1/02 

jfiv 

IOC 

251 

4,‘*0l 

71 

€72 

7-0 

002 

572 

6» 

51 

246 

7) 

76 

01 

<7 

16 

V 

1 

84 

** 41 

10 

23, 148 

2 ,110 

S3 24 

71 

7 » 

It) 

111 

124 

10 

I«1 ,420 
15.056 
6,287 
85,541 

90,177 

14,311 

€6,524 

ii.n 

1,1 r .7 
943 
175 

11 169 
12,633 
4|«»,*!<l5 
2,*I I ».4I4 

2»<4s 

27,l>jC 
31 1,1)67 
2.073,707 

1,643 

1,674 

21,62* 

29,817 

21,633 

12,300 

439,083 

; 25,534 

18.4 <5 
10.2S9 
326,225 

030 

»0< 

48 1 

20 51 ,00 4 

176,411 

15/170 

✓ 

| 3,325,55'» 

2,441,678 

2'),:r.3 

502,543 

353.531 

2,365 

1,6*»7 

164 

1,326 

10 3J| 

1,406 

m 

4,070 

14,710 

no 

Vi ii 
10,346 

**937 

‘*79» 

”f03 

\*200 

* *199 

“i« f 

1,200 

<.,407 

1,131 

4,902 

M3 

<47 

’ *907 

**707 

” 87 

**742 

'*003 

•• 

r,«»o 

a<)7 

1,174 

24 

3,547 

4,645 

530 

£160 

1,095 

21 

l.TeO 

3,820 

**156 

*1(171 

13 

**737 

6*2,4 n< 
1,030 

47*613 

MO 

■*1*24 

35 

3*500 

2,123 

** 33 

2,397 

1,500 

09 

40,305 

34,072 

15,400 

65,101 

4 1,937 

914 

0,60 > 

4, <28 

169 

2 1 2,555 

230/03 

3 n ,704 

3,390,823 

2,492,005 

30,63* 

509,375 

358.483 

2,514 

•• 

•• 

- 

1,193 

3 <9 

. 

052 

C'O 

•• 

272,553 

230,593 

30,764 j 

3,392,010 f 

2,162,364 

rOjOi'* 

-'10,327 

399,130 

» 

2,544 
+ 


% 


"(a) Scholars reading more than one of tl»e following * uhjects should b« entered nader ©d 1> one head. 

(0) Includes 710 icholan also readlnc /witr. . 

(e) Inelurtis 707 schMarsin Oriental Cfllfmi. and 297 Mholara of Oriental Depart ra*nt* In Luitncw and Benares Unin-rsltte* 
(ii) Includes 111 tthol&n, nadhiR M. A. or M. >*» in lWhar and Oil''*** n ” W 
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Educational Institutions for Males, 


127,083 102,531 


4,001,170 3,311,51'* 



7,029 c 39.20G 


VI, 325 ri98,07C 



Oran-I 

Grand 

total 

total of 

01 

residents 

iiteraM 

Id approved 

attendance. 


17 

1® 

M.547 

22,2S3 


4/00,105 3,315,014 


1,155,\ S3 ) 8u0,352 


278,544 


5,532,500 fl/'0,47j 


03? 501,470 3:.7,]V'» 


U,7ft0 9, 3 i> 7,07 s 



I?1.2 7 C 14, 
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II-B. — ^Distribution of Scholars attending 



OomisHrtT. 

nirrriMiunwi, 

Mcticmt Bo* to. , 

1 

— 

FilinUri 
on roll 
on Match 

3 lit. 

Am^p* 

dal!) 

ar,c<*. 

No. of rf* 
a 1 lrnt* In 

K. 1 

Fr»f|«i Arcfar* 
on roll dally 

pb March alt'-nl* 

Slat, t an-p. 

N«. rf re* 
In 

aritoa**! 

hMl'Il. 

SfMtifi 
rn roll 
on March 
Slit. 

Artragj 
d*My 
! alti-si. 

i ant*. 

I 

No.olrt- 

■UeaUlB 

aprrored 

Jtoiidi, 



1 

£ i 

3 

4 6 

e 

7 

1 * 

0 


HE Mi ISO- 


1 





( 

i 

1 - 



IN IlECOONlPElJ INSII- 
Tl'TIONS 


• 





1 

j 



Vfimmr j^d jmatti- 
t»iitr EotTmo* (a) 







t 



Arti »n\ f clear* {*•) . . 

413 

*S5 

£f3 

•• 

•• 


•• i 

•• 

J 

Medldne . 

•• 

, 

• » 

.. 

.. 

.. 

•• I 

M 

/ 

£J cation . 

O 

1) 
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*• 

*• 

j 

” 1 



Tom* 

4 A 2 

4 3 

SIS 

.. J .. 

.. 

•• 

•• 


Pcnoot nt» Prrcnt 
EcrciTiot 


| 








In nigh 5'lirol* 

C,'2< 

3.1(3 

017 

214 t’i 

• * 

SA 

323 

.* 


„ Millie jEn;''ih 

s/oi 

1,931 

101 

.. «» 


*;s 

C7J 

.. 


Pcliooli (.Yetnsca^t . 

o,im 

f.lll 

mi 

1,2 '3 *CJ 

35 

7,7 J5 

r.ojo ’ 

31 


■ Trlmrr Sclrnli . 

SI, 114 

14, '33 

o 

xot,^s * nr,«i> 

7f5 

121,31) 

39.0J1 1 

f 

•• 


TOTJIW 

4\l* 

2 ‘,53) 

W« | 

1W.5 IS 1H,S3^ 

811 

13t/5» 

1 sun j 

aT 

I 

In MeJlcU Pehnli . . 

i:i 

lid 

X>2 


.. 


! .. 1 



„ No*ml an I Training 
Pehooli. 

1,172 

»,:u 

1,0)4 

ea , j) 

« 

53 

35 * 

! 

23 

J 

„ Technical an I In lot* 
trial fch'rolt 

12 

u 

!1 



- 

1 


? 

(l Oomncrclal Mnoli 

.. 

. , 

#l 

i 


„ 

• • ) 

.. 


„ Acrfcnftunf Fchooh 


„ 


/ 


„ 

•• 1 

M 


N School) for .VI oil) , 


„ 

#l 

CO j 17 

## 

„ 

•• 

»l 


•» Other ‘•♦hooli 

n 

31 

•• 

41 , =S 

" 

1 *’ .. 

| 



Ton . 

2,01' 

1.S30 

1,117 

127 1 101 

0! 

39 

-! 

25 


ronw r)r. n coaim d 
isrmrnpis. 

42,0* ' 

1 

SV2S 

t 

2,490 

101,453 | 114,45) 

t»3 

131,003 

£3,171 1 

59 


IV UMtKCOONTSr.D 
INSTITUTIONS, 

1 

71 l 05 

„ *• 

r* 

'* 1 “ J 


OIUSD TOTALS. 

ALL iF-TnrnO'H. 

| 4-«M 

30,123 | 

2,490 

103,551 l 151,721 

003 

'’133,03 

v\i:i j 

68 

( * 


<* Fehohn reading mor* than cneof tha following »nWeU*f»oiiM 1* entered ws-Uronly one fceaJ. 
(5) Include* ntf iflwhia la Oritn'al tfrfffjrt, ' 
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Humber ot 
mains 
Included 
in column 
10 . 


19 
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III-A.— Expenditure on Education for Male*— conefrf, 


— 

— 4i 

total ncnmuimnox ' 

< 

u. 

i 

Government 

fond*. 

Board 

fond*. 

Municipal 

fend*. 

Fee*. 

Other 

•norm. 

Geasd 

Toms. 


25 

ma 

D 

n 

20 

27 

Inspection 

Totjli 

UJUnnfJTT 155 iKIEEHKDUn: EDWATtO*. 

Uolnr'llir* ..#•••• 
Arts Gjllege* . . .... 

ITolaulonAl CoUffiM— 

Xair .♦*••••• 
JlfdJcJne . ..... 

Xdnratlon 

Xnplnccrins 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Forestry • ... 

Veterinary Science . . • 

Intermediate College® ..... 

Toms 

School EDcoAtioy. 

Omml. 

IURh Schools 

Middle Schools— 

English 

Vernacular . ..... 

Primary School* 

El. 

14,29,405 

7I,G5,T20 

1,12,80.«J5 

OO.36.S0S 

It*. 

1,03,008 

24,31,217 

16,00,603 

1U. 

6*7,250 

22,60,301 

8,35,201 

El. 

5,3*0,313 

41,60,497 

X*. 

69 

1,221 

59,83,513 

45,67,027 

E*. 

14,77,47 

74,17,1s 

2,25,05,99 

1,71,9'^ 

ip 

a 

r 

y 

3,50, 12,023 

42,21,053 

31,72,915 

46,89,840 

1,05,51,639 

4,83,51/ 

46,5*1,453 
41 ,29,C'H> 

37,410 
16,01,202 
B.S’i.TCS 
11,17,041 
5,87,6 K\ 
(0,003 
2,13.645 
4,^8,338 
12,62.62* 

1*5,200 

“•IT 

200 

96,361 

8*1,505 

91 

0,000 

17,108 

39,42,60s 

47,91,159 

5,32,013 

80*1 

2,01.031 

13,293 

05,793 

23,7D3 
9,71, Ml 

0,39,448 

12,90,157 

69 

28,583 

10,758 

2,57,627 

30, m 

5,05,840 

i 

95,40S\ 

1,03,02,8! 

8,41,17 

23,37,363 

&,52,fc» 

15.84,042 

C.01/CT 

MtfJ* 

2,13*15 

,M«g 

2S,47/n 

1,50,00-71 

m 


| 1,H\47,053 

31,63,491 

3,91^0,177 


1,14,07,408 

27,00,622 

31,32,071 

2,86,22^50 

1,61,660 

C, 65, 206 
23,55,376 
1,00,90,709 

&jl 7,552 
3,4 9,3$ 7 

4,27,410 

61,11,109 

131,03,076 

39,70,615 
7,46,279 
i 60,09,307 

51,74,281 

21,64,262 
1,69^73 
i 51,82,110 

3,60,44, r« 

99,53/02 
71NI42I 
i 6,43,s(fH 

1 

Totals 

4.63,42,341 

1,36,50,130 

07,04,401 

2,78,33,336 

1,33.09,035 

lO.TJ^^W 

j 

Sptefaf. 

Art School* 

law School* ....... 

Medical School* . . . 

Normal and mining School* .... 

Engineering Schools 

Technical and Industrial Schools 

Commercial Schools .... 

Agricultural Sehouh .... 

Eelomatory Sdiooh .... 

Schools lor DelecUua 

School* for Adults 

Other School* 

if 

am 

Ha 

1,200 

” 015 
20,001 

90,078 

1,044 

00 

1,445 

S5,e«o 

33,301 

41,870 

£3,373 

104K 

2,30,710 

20,974 

05,050 

1,07,252 

*18,839 

2,053 

729 

6,740 

20,000 

4,19,032 

27.052 

SO 

1,18,130 

1.54,952 

6,002 

10,68,724 

37,652' 

10,903 

20,076 

93,460 

80,649 

10,22,896 

g 

i 

' Totals 

0 (,88, TO 4 

3,94,391 

*,22,429 

11,98,673 

*o,so^a : 

3P 

BRAND TOTAXB . 

0,63,02,00* 

1,81,93,670 

1,02,44,003 

HI 

2,93,06,371 1 

9,CS,77^!> 
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1II-B.— Expenditure on Education for Females— cowtd. 
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III.B.— Expenditur e on Education for Femalce-cwld. 

I total ntrasiron wok 


G 

overnment 

funds. 

Board 

funds, 

Municipal 

fund!. 

FCC3. 

Other 

loatccs, 

ORASD 

Totals. 


bj 

23 

21 

25 

20 

27 

Io'pcctlon •••*** 

Boudins, etc . 

KbcflUaneou.v 

B 3. 

7,04,945 

11,74,034 

10,110,084 

Es 

7,002 

78,707 

69,767 

. m. 

8,020 

01,409 

69,669 

El 

1,1 29, 216 
17,30,732 

fia. 

ujoVs* 

17,32,611 

Ei. 

7,19,872 

£7,45,66S 

(6,11,762 

TOTALS 

£5,05,353 

> 

1,44,(76 

1,59,103 

18,63,018 

30,35,813 

60,76,623 

' nsirewm iso lsnuamra s»cthio*. 

Art* Colleges 

Professional College— 

Medicine 

Education 

Intermediate College! * 

TOTALS 

School Educatios. 

Oemrfll. 

High Schools .•••••* 
Middle S ebook— 

English , # 

Vernacular . • 

Prtaary Sehook . * • • 

Totals , 

„ ^ SpeHoi. 

aS:fe : 

Commercial School* 

Agricultural Schools .... 

Schools for Adults .... 

Othet Schools 

2,43,423 

1,25,100 

75,055 

78,1*8 

;; 

*5,012 

76,205 

* 0,14 7 
10,632 

1,35,124 

18,892 

60,607 

4,73,752 

1,25,100 

90,604 

1,64,780 

6,42,700 


6012 

01,181 

2,13,623 

8,63,485 

22,02,379 

8,2^,300 

3,76,483 

39,74,482 

10,GC3 

10,114 

65,331 

11,63,316 

46,014 

61,490 

2,63,618 

19,09,764 

16,23,201 

4,70,160 

28,767 

3,28,904 

11,03,648 

7,78,473 

5,60,734 

16,80,100 

60,86,055 

21,45,609 

0,03,001 

02,30,054 

, 72,80,710 

16,40,123 

23,13,870 

24,68,102 

38,10,014 

1.74,03,110 

1,27,451 
10,55.261 
. 63,83: 

. • 8,87: 

. SCI 

14,00 
. 43,49: 

l 2,31( 

3 14,31! 

1 3,77! 

L 

3 

5 2! 

3 1,201 

1 

1 

32,254 

2,44,878 

1,09,118 

1,070 

840 

25,070 

70,(82 

1,76,101 
13,60,607 
£,73,(55 
£0,76? 
1,203 
47,877 
1.30,59 ( 

Totals 

, 13,23,41 

2 21,66 

1 16,25 

66,611 

6.74, C1B 

20,21,684 

QBAKD TOMS f« PEKAltS, 

.. 1,20,55,23 

1 17,06,55 

3 24,94,23 

1 <4,04,815 

76,61,009 

8.84,15,011 

OttAKD TOTAU roa Kutf 

'0,05,02,50 

< 1,61,03.07 

0 1,02,1 4,00 

3 4.47,71,007 

2,03,65,371 

10,03,77,52! 

GUARD TOTALS rox W 

. 10,88,67,78 

6 1,09,00,2* 

9 1,27 , 88,20 

7 4.93,68,752 

3,70,29,(69 

82.?7, 02,522 
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IV.A.— Rote or Creed of Scholars in Institutions for the General Education of Males* % 


Tom rorcuno'i* 
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Ivin 117 

t urn* 
im:h . 


fliMrt 
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tit 

is 

V 

. M 

Ml 
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. IX 
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Currritf? r f- J lulfTCK'liJlf 
/ durcficu. 


latttr cl«»r* 
X>"ptc ek*«t« 


rcil-^adtsAlf rk*«n 
Jlcmrch Fludrrt* . 


l«t}1AT 
2nd fnl 

illv }rtT 

rttocai 

rtb>r»t 

TtMcar 


Xo. ofacLrbn In ttnopnWd 
llOb'i 


Xo. «f«tl»o1an In ucr«cftil«rd lt*U* 
tut Jons. 


OUAXD TOTALS 


Jlffrt* 

fr«» 

An*l 

Af?!^ 

In* 

d ar«. 


ui.rie 


1 . 2:1 

2,t 1 1 
2.379 

2,i>i 

|,M5 1 

1,07 

^ I 
2H 
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lift* 

tUw, 


«•»!». "SSL 




Jit*-!* 

df .ila. 


rmh. 




1M.II7 . 

4w: 1 

** f * + \ 
:git) ; 
H.S13 , 
i>?:o 5 

t »t« i 

i*ti 

S s>|« 
:.7?r 
l/* i 
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:.75i,i»*» . 
ttvi» l 
cc.n? , 

477.nl' 
2PVrf | 

176 Ml 
ir*,#i? * 
n,m | 
rt,m j 

6 '.Oil , 

42<*i 

r.jii 


:i.i«p 


,sn 
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► 7 

ii ' l 
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316 

31 
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15.15' 
ll/i 7 
7,7 ’1 
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l.fvfi 
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1,1*6/37 
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m.m 
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30 077 | 
10,9/9 , 

12/Vt 
IO.IM 1 
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' * * (n) Include# 30 female scholars (excluded from table IV-A) reading In Institutions for male!. 

‘ « ? K S?. n, r* S M1 ,- M5,CW “” ,loalngl " *«*«■ I" «.» 0«1W PtctJmm, u, Pnnjib ad Ba ne»l ote „, r „ 
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V-A.— Raee or Creed of Scholar! in fnititutioni for the Vocational and Special Education 

of Moles. \ 
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-V.B.— Race ot Creed of Scholars in Institutions for the Vocational and Special Education 

of Female*. 
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VI.— Teachers (Men and Women). 
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VII.— European Education. 
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VIIL— Examination Remits. 
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V1H« — Examination Remit*— cottftf. 
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19,202 

1,160 

20.442 

025 

61 

677 

500 

18 

518 

| European High 6ehool 

2S5 

10 

2 bS 

170 

3 

179 

218 

4 

252 

183 

1 

184 

Cambridge Scalar . 

392 

95 

487 

£46 

10 

255 

250 

11 

297 

136 

g 

188 

Vexoteniar High (In 
Burma). ; 

i On completion of 
School count. 

202 

478 

rtSO 

87 

189 

220 

44 

55 

90 

24 

7 

31 

MiWdgo Junior . 

620 

2 

681 

361 

1 

365 

397 


307 

229 


226 

636 

1,603 

*\pean Middle 

m 

• » 

561 

284 

**cq 

284 

516 

1 

516 

a so 

" 

/io-Veraacula? 

^ /Jddle 

61,673 

266 

61,830 

46,786 

4B,B4fl 

2,545 

30 

2,684 

1,6(7 


/Vnaculai Middle . 

34,283 

6,635 

WJ18 

20,785 

1,988 

22,773 

2,554 

606 

8,160 

1,563 

279 

1,342 

(*) Ojwnmf/rfwn of 













Prinarp count. 













Upper Primary 
lower Primary 

(t) On completion of 
} Vocational eaum. 

191,007 

393,824 



141,923 

WfiSQ 

3S4 

317 

142,052 
20 J, 837 

12,293 

42,639 

133 

102 

12,420 

42,741 

9,327 

81,000 

85 

70 

9,412 

31,970 


,Tot t6aeher*a eertl* 













* ficatci.— 
Vernacular, Higher 

4,635 



3,279 

mm 

i 

3,019 

2,539 

605 

,. 37 

80 

1,619 
723 
87 | 

1,085 

893 

45 

18 

1 

1,130 

411 

Vernacular. Lower 
i Art Echpoia 

9,248 

1433 

2,704 

59 

12,142 

1,197 

E,BB6 

048 

1,145 

22 

7,031 

671 

81 

I 

k Law Echaol* , 

<2 


42 

40 


40 1 


8 

». 

8 

k Medical 9ebooIi . 

1,457 

200 

1,657 

821 

183 

954 

64 


"70 

"si 

•• 

"38 

AEnstuerfnsScboot) 

741 

S12 

■JUSSI 

567 

135 

702 

■HI 

4 


1,7 05 

1,037 

£802 

\ , 

1,403 

679 

2,082 

'iij 


*822 

*101 

*132 i 

k *233 


'2,423 

122 

6,064 

7,487 

m 

2,085 

303 

WM 

^001 

103 

55 

46 

101 

17 


20 

(tether Swell * 

4,806 

236 

5,091 

2,837 

,n 

3,108 

'*17 


"17 

**30 

0 j 

"lO 


appearing from a jewgnJied IjhHIbIIob. 
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